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THE THIRTY-THIRD GENERAL MEETING OF THE ASSO- 
CIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNAE (Continued) 


REPORT OF THE VICE-PRESIDNET OF THE NORTHWEST 
CENTRAL SECTION 


MABEL S. McVEY 


I 


In presenting to the Association of Collegiate Alumnae the report of the 
Northwest Central Section, I wish first to make to you the admission that the 
vice-president of the section has visited only one branch, Minnesota, and that 
branch not because she felt that it was the one that most needed an officer, 
but merely because it was most convenient to do so. 

In making this report she wishes also to call to your attention the fact 
that it has been a very hard matter during the past year to come into touch 
with the branches of the section. The chief reason for this is that the branches 
have had no traditions of relation with sectional officers, and it takes time to 
establish confidential relationships. Only one branch initiated correspond- 
ence with her, St. Louis. Therefore, the vice-president is able to take pride 
in but one piece of diplomacy, that of assisting very slightly in the affiliation 
of the St. Louis Branch with the St. Louis College Club. As regards all other 
branches, it has been with some difficulty that facts could be ascertained. 
Finally, in April, the vice-president resorted to the popular mode of extorting 
information, the questionnaire. Believing that the work of some of the 
branches was not very well defined, that A.C.A. aims and purposes were more 
liable to diversion than concentration, and, further, that our efficiency was not 
what it should be, as that of college women, the questions asked were designed 
not only to gain desired information, but also for stimulative effect upon the 
branches. Two hundred of these questionnaires were sent out, with the request 
that they be answered either by individuals or by groups. Fifty-two were 
returned, and I believe that from these returns it is possible to gain a just 
impression of the A.C.A.’s value and efficiency, in this section at least. So my 
report will be submitted in two parts: first, as it must be, dealing with the 
official reports themselves; and, second, as the vice-president sees the sections 
through the medium of the questionnaire. 
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The Duluth Branch reports for 1914-15 a regular membership of 94, with 
30 associates, and regular meetings held monthly from October to May, with 
attendance ranging from 50 to go. 

Programs with discussions on present educational tendencies, co-ordinate, 
coeducational, and women’s colleges, aroused educational enthusiasm. The 
condition of the Duluth working girl, in factory, in department store, and in 
domestic service, was the subject of one general meeting. Others were devoted 
to feminism and a talk on birds. The branch has succeeded in raising $550.00 
for the scholarship loan fund, $300.00 of which will be used in 1915-16 by a 
Duluth Senior high-school girl, who plans to repay the amount, without interest, 
in three years. The money for this fund was raised by providing a lecture 
course for Duluth, which brought to the city such men as Dr. Frederick Starr, 
Joseph Jastrow, John Kendrick Bangs, and Alfred Noyes. 

Under the supervision of the educational committee, nine talks were given 
at the two high schools and at the State Normal School to Junior and Senior 
girls, telling of the training and special life at some of the best coeducational 
and women’s colleges. Prizes were awarded for the best essay on “The Value 
of a College Education to a Girl.” 

Other committees on educational legislation and self-help did valuable 
work, the latter, working under the guidance of teachers, having secured posi- 
tions for 38 girls in various lines of work, by which they earned amounts 
ranging from 60 cents to $60.00. 

The St. Paul Branch report indicates a series of pleasurable monthly meet- 
ings, devoted to the enjoyment of social interchange and entertaining talks 
and musicals. Apparently this branch undertakes no serious work, other 
than the giving of one scholarship at the University of Minnesota, the money 
for which was raised by a ways and means committee. 

The Minnesota Branch is the largest and probably the most active branch 
in the Northwest Central Section. With 275 paid members, arranged in 
five sections on (1) child study, (2) dramatics, (3) home culture, (4) manu- 
script, (5) social service, its membership is given opportunity for active service. 
General meetings are held in the Minneapolis Woman’s Club House. These 
meetings occur bi-weekly, with an average attendance of 60, the maximum 
attendance being 150, and minimum attendance, 40. Two hostesses at every 
meeting welcome the members, informal tea being a feature of the latter part 
of the afternoon. Programs are in charge of the various sections, and it is 
remarked that local, city, or state-university speakers furnish the main ad- 
dresses of the general meetings, followed by discussions by club members. 
These programs are noticeably the result of study, discussion, and research 
in sectional meetings. 

A scholarship of $150.00 was as usual given to a University of Minne- 
sota girl for the ensuing year. 

It is noticeable that this branch is doing practical volunteer settlement 
work. It has a group of earnest home-culture workers, it has a well-developed 
and methodical start in vocational guidance, in which it has done some practi- 
cal work, and it gives promise of making some distinct contribution to the 
problems of the A.C.A. 
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Iowa has two new branches, Des Moines and Sioux City, both of which 
are as yet too young to give reports beyond those of organization. Des Moines 
has 31 paid members, with prospects of more next year. Sioux City has sub- 
mitted to the sectional vice-president a constitution providing standing com- 
mittees on education, educational legislation and vocational opportunities, 
college girls and loan scholarships—indicating interest along the lines of work 
of the general Association, and in educational conditions in Iowa. 

The Nebraska Branch submits a brief report showing an active member- 
ship of 49 and 8 associates. The president, Mrs. W. G. L. Taylor, who is 
state chairman of the Belgian Relief Committee, so interested the branch in 
this work that efforts were diverted in that direction. Lectures upon present 
European conditions were given at the branch meetings by members of the 
faculty of the University of Nebraska. The sum of $60.00 was given by the 
organization to the Belgian relief fund. 

The Omaha Branch reports a membership of 113, divided into four sec- 
tions: (1) story-tellers, (2) drama, (3) music, and (4) settlements. The 
branch is enthusiastic over the success of the departmental plan of work, 
reports much greater interest, and is anticipating a full program for the com- 
ing year. The desire for practical work is expressing itself in volunteer service 
in the settlements of Omaha. Two lectures have been given during the year 
at general meetings, one on the Panama-Pacific Exposition, and the other 
on child welfare; the remaining six meetings have been in charge of the 
sections. 

The St. Louis Branch this year found itself confronted by a peculiar 
situation. St. Louis has an old and well-established College Club with a large 
membership, including not only the women who are eligible to the A.C.A. 
branch, but many others. This club did very efficiently the work that tradi- 
tionally occupies the interest of our branches. The result was that the branch 
did not feel justified in its continuance as a separate organization. Accordingly 
the most important work of, the year was the perfection of a plan by which 
the branch has become a section of the St. Louis College Club, retaining its 
own officers and hoping to do a certain part of the college-club work. 

The Central Missouri Branch reports that the general subject of the year 
was ‘‘ Art Interests in Community Life,” each monthly meeting presenting some 
phase of the subject. The chief work of the branch is the maintenance of a 
loan fund for the benefit of worthy women students at the University of Mis- 
souri. To raise money for this purpose, concerts and entertainments were 
arranged from time to time, the proceeds being used to enlarge the fund. 

During the year seven young women borrowed from $10.00 to $50.00, 
the loans in full amounting to $218.00. The branch has a membership of 46. 

An official report of the Kansas City Branch has failed to reach the sec- 
tional vice-president, but a friendly letter from Mrs. John D. Thacker, the 
president of the branch, discusses the interest of the branch in the develop- 
ment of the proposed Southwest Central Section of the A.C.A. It is the desire 
of the Kansas City Branch that the states of Missouri and Kansas join with 
this new territory, thereby, with the help of another vice-president, assisting 
the Association in the development of the Southwest Central Section. 
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The Ozark Branch of Springfield, Missouri, reports a membership for the 
year of 12. This branch has a very shifting membership, composed largely of 
teachers in the high school. This year 8 of the 12 members are new. There 
is no attempt to carry out a course of study, nor to develop educational or 
philanthropic work. Of the six meetings held, one was purely a business meet- 
ing; three were of a literary character, given to a study of selected dramas of 
Hauptmann; one discussed the European war, and one a theme connected 
with local educational institutions. 

A gift of $5.00 was sent through the branch for Belgian relief. 

The Kansas Branch, with a working membership of about 50, including 
associate members, reports four meetings, the last one being the occasion of 
Miss Francis’ visit to the branch. It is united in the belief that our Association 
should interest itself in educational problems, leaving the field of civic work, 
social service, and the many interests of the day to other workers. Their 
“sole need is not spirit, but money,” as only one-third of their annual dues 
goes into the local treasury. Last year the Kansas Branch gave a scholarship 
of $50.00, and they are offering a scholarship of $60.00 for next year. This 
money is to be raised by giving a luncheon. A vocational committee, keeping 
in touch with the Collegiate Bureau of Occupations in Chicago and Phila- 
delphia and the Industrial Union of Boston, is maintained for the purpose of 
assisting Kansas University girls to secure positions other than in teaching. 

Of the 10 branches active last year, 8 returned 25 per cent of the ques- 
tionnaires sent out. Considering the fact that the questions asked were search- 
ing and difficult to answer, the showing indicates a distinct interest that should 
not be overlooked. ‘The following questions were asked: (1) What subjects 
of a general character have most interested your branch? (2) What subjects 
of a local character have most interested your branch? (3) Do you consider 
your branch work inspiring to its membership? (4) In what way does it affect 
its members? (5) Does it serve to interest them in education, social service, 
politics, etc.? (6) Is the co-operative branch spirit good? (7) Do you 
consider the work of the branch of benefit to the community in which it exists ? 
To a member of the Association? To yourselves? (8) Discussion of ques- 
tion 7. (9) Does the community recognize your branch work as vital? (10) 
Compare the quality of work done by your branch and that done by women 
in clubs who are not college graduates. Is it better done; more effective; as 
public-spirited? (11) If different, how does it differ? (12) Do you prefer 
A.C.A. work to other women’s-club activities? Ifso, why? Ifnot, why not ? 
(13) Compare the efficiency and scope of A.C.A. and General Federation work. 
(14) Do you feel that there are matters of common interest to us as college 
women in the Northwest Central Section? If so, what are these questions ? 
(15) Do you think a sectional conference would be helpful to us and tend to 
make our work of more practical value? (16) Would your branch desire such 
a conference, as nearly as possible in the geographical center of the section, and 
pay the expenses of a delegate? (17) If such a meeting should prove a common 
desire, upon what subjects could your branch furnish discussions of interest ? 
(18) Upon what subjects would your branchcare to have discussions from experts ? 
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Il 


We will consider the replies to these questions first by branch groups. 

Results from the thirteen replies from A Branch showthat, under the present 
able executive leadership, the branch has become very active, studiously 
investigative of educational and local social conditions. An appended letter 
to a questionnaire shows that the branch has little or no feeling toward the 
national organization, owing largely in all probability to the fact that it has 
always been considered wiser not to spend branch money on delegate expenses, 
when there was such good use at home to which it could be put. The valuable 
work being done by this branch leads us to the belief that the national Asso- 
ciation might well afford to pay the expenses of the councilor from each branch 
at the biennial meeting. This is particularly true for branches west of the 
Atlantic seaboard, as our history shows that conventions are usually held in the 
East, and this results continually in financial strain upon groups at a distance. 

This branch is particularly interested in the comparative value of woman’s- 
college and coeducational training to women, and in modern tendencies in 
education and feminism. Through a lecture course they raised $500.00 for 
scholarships. They have established a self-help bureau in the high schools of 
their city, and they have investigated the conditions of working women. The 
branch work stimulates interest in educational and social service. While they 
study feminism as a subject, the interest in politics seems merely to be a means to 
anend. Twelve consider the branch a benefit to the community; seven consider 
it a benefit to the A.C.A.; all thirteen consider it a benefit to themselves. Ten 
say that the branch is not only a power in the city, but is recognized as such. 
As to the comparative value of A.C.A. work and that of other clubs, the branch 
does not feel that its value is as great except as it relates to education, but that 
on the whole it is more interesting to its membership. The comparison with 
General Federation work indicates that they believe their fields to be different, 
and one answer indicates much feeling against the A.C.A. branches entering 
the Federation. On the question of a sectional conference, nine of the thirteen 
believe in it, two being opposed. The questions they would like to discuss 
or have discussed are educational tendencies and legislation, vocational train- 
ing and vocational work in schools and colleges, and differentiation of women’s 
work in colleges. 

The B Branch returned only three questionnaires. They indicate a good- 
fellow attitude on all the questions, show plainly that thus far they have been 
most interested in the organization as a social club whose serious purpose is 
to raise scholarship. They do not answer the conference questions except 
that two out of three believe that it would be a good thing to have such a 
conference. 

C Branch returned six questionnaires. These indicate the same line of 
work as the report, but tend to show that the greatest activity is in group 
work, and that the general interest and influence is not as great as it should be, 
considering the quality of its membership. One speaks of the organization 
as a social center for the exchange of thought. Another says there is no inspira- 
tional influence, most of the members preferring other activities before the 
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College Club. Five say there is interest in education, social service, and 
politics, and that the co-operative spirit is good. One says that about one- 
half of the members do definite work. Five think that the members and 
the community gain by the work of the club. Three think that the A.C.A. is 
benefited by their work, and two doubt it. The question on comparison of 
value of A.C.A. work with other club work indicates doubt as to its superior 
value. The comparison, however, is made with the city Women’s Club, which 
is a very efficient organization, largely developed and officered by the most 
capable of college women. One says that she can see no difference in quality 
of work. Another says that the college club treats its subjects more exhaustively 
and is not bound to elemental considerations. 

Four of the six prefer A.C.A. work, because they like college women and 
their work better, one reporting that the work of the organization could be 
more effective if it had more money for extension expenses. Two prefer other 
club activities. 

In comparing the efficiency and scope of the A.C.A. with the General 
Federation work, C Branch sees that, considering the lack of money and the 
devoted service, the A.C.A. is more efficient. One says that the A.C.A. is 
less democratic but more intensive. Another points out that the A.C.A. 
develops college women and, having done so, sacrifices them to other move- 
ments as they need leaders. 

The question on the need of a sectional conference shows three in favor, one 
doubtful, and one against, with the added statement that there are too many 
organizations now. 

The subjects needed for conference discussion, C says, are: vocational 
guidance in state universities, with co-operation of women’s deans in state 
universities; social life of girls in colleges, with co-operation of public schools 
with universities and colleges; proper dress of women in colleges. The answers 
indicate doubt as to the value of such a conference, doubt as to what the atti- 
tude of the College Club would be on the question; but individuals say that 
they could furnish discussions of interest on vocational occupations, com- 
parisons of cottage versus dormitory life in the state university, and training 
of women for home responsibility and community service. ‘They would like 
to have discussions on vocational subjects, social service, and dramatics. 

The D Branch returned six questionnaires which show a marked develop- 
ment of enthusiasm since the adoption of the sectional system. Four report 
the greatest interest in social-service work, saying that music and suffrage 
come the closest to an interest in education and politics. One disclaims that 
there is any inspirational effect from branch work at all. Three say that the co- 
operative spirit is good; three say that it is not good. All say that the branch 
work is of benefit to the workers. Five say that it is of benefit to the 
community, particularly through the settlement work, and three think that 
the A.C.A. may be deriving benefit from the branch. They all believe that the 
branch has entered upon a period of growth in its work. There has been some 
recognition of their settlement work. ‘The answers indicate a nearly even divi- 
sion upon the relative value of their own and other club work. They show 
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preference for A.C.A. work on account of harmonious relationship and the edu- 
cational point of view. 

As regards a conference, three think that it would be desirable; three do 
not answer. Sectional questions, they feel, are suffrage and educational prob- 
lems. Two think that the branch would like a conference; others do not 
answer. They could furnish discussions on vocational guidance, drama study, 
and settlement work, and would like discussions on vocational guidance and 
social-welfare methods. 

From E Branch two questionnaires were returned. There is only one ques- 
tion of either a general or a local character that the branch has considered— 
that of raising a scholarship for a state-university girl. One, a new member, 
states that she was wholly astonished at the scope of work reported by the 
A.C.A. General Secretary upon the occasion of her visit. Most of the questions 
are not answered; there is no desire for a sectional conference, the information 
being added on one questionnaire that the branch thinks that too much money 
is sent to the national A.C.A., as it is constantly losing members because 
two-thirds of the dues go to the organization. The branch believes that it 
should spend all of its money locally. 

The F Branch answered one questionnaire asa group. To the report given 
above, this adds little, their small and shifting membership inclining them to 
reticence. They believe that the A.C.A. has distinctive work before it and 
think that a conference would be valuable, though they do not feel that as a 
branch they could raise any money for such a purpose, should it be needed. 

G Branch returned four questionnaires. These indicate that their general 
interest is in the subjects of vocational education, legislation to benefit women 
and children, scholarships, and loan funds for women students at the univer- 
sities of Missouri and Kansas. Their local activities have been directed to the 
pure-milk supply, garbage disposal, early Christmas shopping, and schemes 
to raise money for their scholarships. They have also established a bureau 
of occupations in the high school. They report that the branch work is inspir- 
ing, and that it keeps its members interested in collegiate and educational and 
civic affairs. ‘Their co-operative spirit is good. Three think that the voca- 
tional occupation bureau proves of benefit to the community; two point to 
the lobby movement for state laws for women and children as in line with 
A.C.A. suggestions; and three think the local activities of personal benefit 
to themselves. The branch constantly receives calls for relief from better- 
ment agencies, which shows community recognition. There seems to be divi- 
sion upon the comparative value of their own and other club work. One states 
that only one-third of the membership work; but that these workers in their 
activities cover a field that is undertaken by no other organization. Three 
prefer A.C.A. work because of the congenial spirit of college women; one pre- 
fers other organizations because they are more democratic. Only two com- 
pared A.C.A. and General Federation work, and their observations cancel 
each other, the one claiming that the A.C.A. and the other claiming that the 
General Federation is more efficient. ‘The point, however, was brought forward 
that the A.C.A. work of standardizing education, if it could be accomplished, 
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would be unique. Three believe that our section needs a conference, the 
questions for consideration being: investigation of educational standards of 
women in the West; what the interest of A.C.A. branches should be: whether 
they have been too exclusively educational, and whether keeping aloof from 
present-day problems weakens them; vocational opportunities for women; 
dress reform; health. Two question the value of a conference; one votes for 
it. Ifa conference is held, three think that the branch would pay a delegate’s 
expenses. The branch could furnish discussions on vocational education in 
high schools, results of some investigations of educational standards, and of 
parent-teacher associations. ‘Two would like to hear discussions on vocational 
occupations, and one makes a plea for the consideration of college courses with 
the idea of recognizing and substituting home-culture and economics courses 
for some of the Latin work. 

The H Branch returned ten questionnaires. While two state that they have 
not been able to discover any subjects of general interest, vocational guidance 
and education of women were indicated by seven papers as of general interest. 
Ways and means of raising loan-fund money and talks to Seniors were men- 
tioned as of local interest. ‘Three consider the branch distinctly helpful; three 
doubt its helpfulness; two said that there were no helpful influences; two did 
not vote. 

The question asking in what way the work of the branch affected members 
elicited such answers as: “willingness to work for others”; “socially”’; 
“‘reminding college women that they have a duty to the community”; “with 
weariness of spirit”; “with the belief that, if the branch had an object, it 
would work.” 

Answers to the questions as to the branch’s effect in interesting members 
in education, politics, and social service canceled each other. In regard to 
co-operative spirit, seven thought it good; two thought it poor; while one 
reported no factions, but said that the workers worked, while the laggards 
were “sweetly inefficient.” The majority thought the branch of benefit to 
the community, to the A.C.A., and to themselves, principally because the loan 
fund had benefited 22 girls in the past four years; that it is socially agreeable, 
but that the branch has not as yet worked enough to accomplish results. Three 
stated that the community hardly knows of the branch, while four said that the 
university appreciates its scholarship service. 

Half of the questionnaires showed that other clubs do better and more 
effective work, though the A.C.A. is quite as public-spirited. One said that 
the point of view is too local; another said that the branch undertakes too little; 
and three referred to the loan fund as being their only object. 

Three prefer A.C.A. to other club activities because they like meeting 
college women. Five prefer other activities because, as one said, they do and 
think more and are often made up of college women, too. 

The comparison of A.C.A. and General Federation work was not very 
clearly to the point, but it brought out some interesting facts, namely, that 
the General Federation is carried on beautifully by the women who are eligible 
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to the A.C.A.; that A.C.A. is small and ineffective comparatively, but that it 
too could succeed if it had a definite purpose. 

Eight thought that our section has common interest in: vocational occu- 
pations; suffrage; educational legislation; labor laws; health. 

Five thought that a sectional conference would be helpful; two did not. 
Three said that the branch would probably like a conference; one said no. 
Another said that the branch is too dead to desire anything. The same pro- 
portion thought that the branch would support a sectional conference. 

If such a meeting proved a common desire, the subjects they could best 
discuss are vocational training, home-economics subjects, and the work of deans 
of women; while they would like to hear discussions on vocational occupations, 
education of women, proper curriculum for women, and value of A.C.A. 
membership. 

I branch returned seven questionnaires. They showed general interest 
in the subjects recommended by the national A.C.A. Their chief local interests 
are directed toward the organization of college clubs in high schools, to prepare 
girls for college; vocational guidance; and local educational problems. They do 
not feel that their work at present is distinctly helpful to their membership, but 
that recent affiliation with the large College Club will help to define their work. 

The best co-operative spirit was shown in the matter of raising money 
for scholarship work. Four thought the branch of benefit to the community; 
two, to A.C.A.; and three, tothemselves. The others either did not answer or 
answered negatively. The community does not recognize the A.C.A. in any 
specific way. If in a comparison of clubs the College Club rather than the 
A.C.A. section could be compared with the Women’s Club, the quality of work 
would be about the same. Two prefer College Club work because it is educa- 
tional, better controlled, and more dependable. Another pointed to the fact 
that A.C.A. publications are valuable and interesting. Three prefer other club 
work because it is more definite and conclusive. 

This branch believes that the section has common interest in vocational 
guidance, suffrage, and educational standards in preparatory schools. 

Five thought a sectional conference would be helpful; four voted for it; 
and two questioned its practicability. If such a meeting should be held, the 
branch could furnish discussions on how to raise scholarships, present tendencies 
in education and feminism; and they would like to hear discussions on voca- 
tional guidance and occupations, educational tendencies, and social-service 
work. 

III 


A tabulated chart recording answers to the 16 questions from 52 members 
reveals some facts and leads to some conclusions. Some of the apparent con- 
clusions are: branches in cities are thrifty and have an inclination toward 
social service; branches in college towns may be counted upon to be interested 
first of all in college women’s welfare; branches that are fortunate enough to 
include deans of women within their membership are interested in sane dress, 
good health, and self-help opportunities for women students; branches existing 
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in towns where little local stimulus is present are weak; loyalty to the national 
Association does not necessarily indicate strength in branches; local inde- 
pendence and well-being may actually cause indifference to the general Asso- 
ciation. 
Of the nine branches returning questionnaires, the following are the number 

of branches doing work along certain lines: 

Scholarships 

Vocational work 

Settlement work 

Educational work 

Dramatics 


Of these, 59 per cent consider A.C.A. work inspirational; 71 per cent 
report interest in education; 66 per cent report interest in social service; 
36 per cent report interest in politics; 67 per cent report that the co-operative 
spirit in branches is good; 66 per cent report benefit to the community from 
branch work; 48 per cent report benefit to the A.C.A. from branch work; 
66 per cent report benefit to the individual members from branch work; 42 per 
cent report community recognition of work; 10 per cent say that branch work 
is better done than other club work; 10 per cent say that it is more effective; 
28 per cent say that it is as public-spirited; 53 per cent say that they prefer 
A.C.A. to other club work. 

Consensus of opinion is that in educational work and in the raising of 
scholarships A.C.A. work is more valuable than that of the General Federation; 
but that in other activities the General Federation has a broader influence. 

Sixty-four per cent believe that the section has matters of common 
interest in such questions as: educational legislation; teachers’ pensions and 
salaries; vocational occupations and opportunities; suffrage; social conditions 
in college; dress reform in college; investigation of educational standards; 
study of women’s education from grades through college. 

Of these, 42 per cent think branches would like a conference; 42 per cent 
do not express any opinion on the foregoing subject; 34 per cent think branches 
would pay a delegate’s expenses to a conference; 66 per cent do not express an 
opinion. 

Subjects offered most generally for discussion should a conference be held 
are: vocational training; educational tendencies; feminism; scholarships; 
home-culture subjects. 

Subjects most desired for discussion are: vocational subjects; study of 
women’s education; present tendencies in education; dress reform; social 
welfare; home and public economy. 

This completes the returns of the questionnaire as astudy. There remains 
before the section the matter of possible action. The question of whether we 
shall try to hold a sectional conference is before us. It is the hope of the vice- 
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president that at the meeting of the section at this biennial there will be free 
discussion of the possibility and that delegates and councilors will return to 
their branches asking them to consider the question. With the probability 
that our section will be reduced by Kansas and Missouri, Minnesota branches 
will be our northern limits and Iowa branches our southern. It would seem 
that a conference need not be a very heavy expense. The more vital question 
would appear to be, whether the groups replying to a call to such a gathering 
would be large enough to insure a helpful and enthusiastic conference. 


REPORT OF THE VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE NORTH 
PACIFIC SECTION, 1914-15 
MRS. J. C. ELLIOTT KING 


The North Pacific Section includes the states of Washington and Oregon, 
and contains six branches, no new ones having been added this year. 

The membership of 466 is distributed as follows: Eugene, 19; Oregon, 
130; Seattle, 121; Spokane, 80; Tacoma, 74; Yakima Valley, 42. In addi- 
tion to these national members, Eugene reports 16 local members, Tacoma 
4, Spokane 14. 

Oregon at its last annual meeting changed its constitution to permit of 
as broad a local membership as is allowed by the national organization. 

Our branches all report eight regular business and program meetings with 
good average attendance, and also special gatherings for lunches, picnics, 
social teas, and presentation of plays. Every branch has made a special 
effort to interest high-school girls in college work, by inviting them to teas 
and by giving talks on college life in the high schools. 

Nearly every branch has devoted extra meetings to work for the war- 
relief societies, and has made contribution to funds for war-relief purposes. 

The Eugene Branch brought Mary Antin to lecture in the city; continued 
the dental hygiene work in the schools; established a loan fund for university 
girls; had talks on interior decoration and on vocational training; entertained 
the woman regent of Oregon State University, Mrs. George Gerlinger, a local 
member of the Oregon Branch of the A.C.A. 

The Oregon Branch membership committee has arranged a card catalogue 
of members and those eligible, and has invited new members and those eligible 
to informal neighborhood teas for better acquaintance. ‘The educational 
committee collected pictures of college buildings and activities for the school 
department of the library. It investigated causes for girls dropping out of 
high school, and was able in some cases to assist them in remaining. 

The branch arranged two lectures to high-school girls on Oregon institu- 
tions of learning, by Mrs. Parsons of the University of Oregon. The Pot of 
Broth was given informally by members. A more elaborate presentation of 
Alice in Wonderland netted over $300.00 for the scholarship. 
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The Camp Fire Girls were given $30.00 for a summer-camp fund and 
$5.00 was donated to the Journal charity fund. 

The program meetings of the Seattle Branch have included lectures by 
outside speakers on ‘‘The Great European War,” “The Family and the 
Community,” “The Picture-Show Problem,” “Vocational Training for Uni- 
versity Women,” “State Vocational Bureaus,” “Comparison of State Univer- 
sities,” ‘New Ideas in Department Stores,” and a reading of War Brides. 
The work of this branch includes two loans to University of Washington 
women and co-operation with the national association in vocational research. 
After thorough investigation it was decided not to establish a vocational 
bureau, because of financial conditions and the new state law against charging 
fees in employment bureaus. The University of Washington was assisted in 
securing legislative appropriations for home-economics and recitation build- 
ings. Five members did volunteer service work with a charity organization, 
and $100.00 was contributed by members for the unemployed at Christmas 
time. Also, a voluntary contribution of $25.00 was made toward the Belgian 
relief fund. The branch joined the Central Council of Social Agencies. The 
program committee issued the usual yearbook; and the membership committee 
sent out 600 invitations to eligible women and also made a card catalogue. 

Finally, Seattle presents an interesting record of the individual work of 
members in the rearing and educating of children. 


Members married 

Members unmarried 

Members having children 

Members not having children 

Number of Children 

Largest number of children in family 

Members unmarried, engaged in educational pursuits 

Members unmarried, not engaged in educational pursuits 

Total members not directly interested in education and rearing of 
children 


The Spokane Branch brought Dr. Mabel Ulrich west for a course of six 
lectures to mothers and teachers on sex hygiene. These were of great benefit, 
though not financially profitable. Talks were given on “Red Cross Work,” 
on ‘The Condition of Women in the County Jail,” on “The United States in 
War.” A peace symposium was held. Beauty and the Jacobin was presented. 

The sum of $25.00 was added to the Scholarship Fund, which is loaned 
without interest. Members worked for Red Cross Stamp Day, and also sewed 
for the Red Cross. Owing to the illness of the chairman, the vocational com- 
mittee, which had planned great activities, was forced to postpone its work. 

The Tacoma Branch has had talks given by members and outsiders on 
vocational training for girls. The philanthropic committee has helped needy 
families. A representative has been active on the protective committee. 
Over $50.00 has been added to the student aid fund. The constitution has 
been changed to admit as associate members women having only two years of 
college work. 
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The Yakima Valley Branch programs have consisted of studies in citizen- 
ship, with papers by members, which have been repeated in various social 
centers. Play Day was observed for members, and a Guest Day, on which 
high-school girls were entertained with college stunts and a spread. 





REPORT OF THE VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE SOUTH 
PACIFIC SECTION, 1914-15 
MARY E. WILSON 


The South Pacific Section contains five branches, the Imperial Valley 
Branch having been founded last November. The San José Branch and the 
Imperial Valley Branch have admitted associate members, and both feel that 
they have been a distinct advantage. The California, the San José, and the 
Imperial Valley branches hold monthly meetings with a vacation in June 
and July. The Southern California and the Los Angeles branches hold five 
meetings a year. 

All of the branches do civic or social-service work of some sort in their 
own communities. The San José Branch has been active in finding homes for 
wards of the juvenile courts; the Imperial Valley Branch is to take up the 
subject of adequate markets for home products and inspection of dairy sup- 
plies; the California Branch continues to hold its free clinic and to provide 
certified milk for the wards of the Associated Charities. 

I have visited all of my branches this year. We all rejoice over the forma- 
tion of the Imperial Valley Branch, including members from seven towns, 
and representing 25 colleges and universities. 

In reviewing the conditions of the A.C.A. as I have found them in our 
state, I feel very strongly that if we are to grow and expand we must try to 
found branches in new and growing communities where college clubs and 
civic clubs are not already in possession of the field. 

As I give up this work to my successor, I wish to reiterate what many of 
you have heard me say before: whether my work has counted for anything 
in our section or not, it has certainly been good for me, and I am very grateful 
for the pleasure and the profit that it has brought me. 


RAISING THE STANDARDS OF INTELLECTUAL LIFE 
CONFERENCE OF DEANS, AUGUST 1s, rors 


MRS. LOIS K. MATHEWS 
Dean of Women, University of Wisconsin 


It may seem to indicate a reprehensible temerity on the part of a 
person from the University of Wisconsin to choose such a subject as 
the one that I am about to discuss. Certainly, we have seen the univer- 
sity going through deepest waters and roughest seas for the past year 
and a half; but even our notoriety, which has left in the minds of many 
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people the impression that the University of Wisconsin gives a degree 
for everything that the human mind may undertake to study, would 
not change my belief that the University of Wisconsin is doing work of 
a high intellectual character. The standard of its intellectual life, how- 
ever, is not so high but that it can profit, as can every other institution, 
by a consideration of how that life may be deepened and strengthened 
and vivified. 

All of our colleges and universities have been for a period of years 
under peculiar stress from criticism—criticism from all quarters of the 
world, from the world at large, from the business man who does not 
care to have a college graduate in his office, down through the adminis- 
tration and faculties of the institutions themselves, not to mention the 
running fire of comment from citizens. It was a witty college professor 
who remarked to one of his colleagues, when the latter was about to 
undertake the presidency of a rather small college, not in a city, that he 
would have to exercise considerable care or he would find himself the 
president of a country club. Another college professor has called atten- 
tion to the fact that in many a college today the side shows distract all 
the interest from the main circus. 

The papers which you have heard tonight will indicate the stress 
that is constantly brought to bear in the matter of extra-curricular 
activities. Important as these activities are, and vital as is their place 
and influence in college life, yet we must push them aside for the moment 
and consider the problems of the intellectual life as it is commonly 
understood, the life that centers about the work of the classroom and 
the laboratory. No matter from what angle we view the college problem, 
it will be found that the ultimate reason for having colleges and univer- 
sities is the work of the classroom and of the laboratory. From those 
centers must radiate the spiritual and intellectual ideals with which we 
trust our student bodies will be imbued; and in the last analysis all 
other interests must yield before the necessity on the part of the college 
or university to produce mental power in the student. 

Suppose we consider, first, what the administration may do to raise 
the standards of the intellectual life of institutions. Every college presi- 
dent and every dean ought to be prepared to determine with precision 
and courage the quality of every course that is to be offered in the insti- 
tution; that is, an administrative officer should decline to have pre- 
sented in the college courses which are merely moving-picture shows, 
or, indeed, any course that tends to dissipate the mental power of the 
student. He must moreover have the courage to say to the college 
instructor: ‘This institution does not stand for nor will it pay for, 
such work.’’ This courage with regard to the quality of courses should 
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apply not only to the graduate work, where obviously it is indisputable, 
but also to the undergraduate work, where many times popularity 
means cheapness and low standards, intellectual and spiritual. 

In the second place, the administrative officers must stand with 
firmness and conviction for a faculty which shall be able to do research 
work of such high quality that it shall be undeniably recognized. The 
state university is here confronted with a peculiar problem. The tax- 
payer feels that his university is asking year by year for large sums, at 
a time when taxes are growing larger and larger and the expense of 
operating the institution seems greater than can be borne. The privately 
endowed institution, it is said, can offer a subsidy to research; that 
university which is supported by the taxpayer cannot. This point of 
view is absolutely false, if we are to have the state university at the head 
of the public-school system of the state, maintaining its high office and 
exercising its great functions. Universities must be prepared to pay 
for the time and the power of a man who can push out the boundaries 
of knowledge, and who is willing to spend his life in a search for a few 
of the eternal truths which lie at the bottom of science, literature, and 
history. 

Only with such a faculty working for such an object can any insti- 
tution hope to bring its students to the realization of what intellectual 
life and standards mean, both absolutely and relatively. One would 
not for a moment decry the power of the teacher pure and simple, the 
teacher who possesses neither the power nor the interest to undertake 
research. But the mere presence in a faculty of a large body of men 
who come fresh from their research to their classrooms must be a 
great stimulus not only to these men mutually, but also to those teachers 
who cannot themselves undertake research work. Both must serve us 
as teachers in institutions of higher learning, if we are to appreciate 
what scholarship means. The administration, therefore, must provide 
for research, and must refuse to announce courses that are not based 
upon profound knowledge of the elementary principles of the science 
under the head of which they appear. 

In the third place, what may faculties do to raise the standard of 
intellectual life? Of course, here we touch again upon what has just 
been stated, but I wish to emphasize the obligation under which faculties 
labor in providing scholarship of a high order. No member of a faculty 
who has the ability to do work of a high grade in the classroom and to 
do research work at the same time, should permit himself, or be per- 
mitted, to let a year go by without making his contribution to the sum 
total of human knowledge. The fruit of his study will be reflected in the 
character of the work which he presents to the students who sit before 
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his desk. Nor should he present the results of his labors exclusively in 
the form of lectures. To my mind the lecture system is not intended 
for the Freshman or Sophomore. The thing that faculties are trying 
to do with undergraduate students is to build up in them, by means of 
real mental discipline, real mental power; and no student should be 
permitted to go out from any course without having used his mind, 
without having been made to reflect upon what has been presented, and 
without having learned to express accurately and definitely the result 
of his mental labors. I should plead, therefore, for group conferences, 
just as far as the institution has money and time to provide for them. 
I mean that provision should be made for groups of students, five or 
six in number, to meet with persons who are able to test their power, 
and to teach them how to use their minds. No student should be 
allowed to give back in the examinations, by sheer act of memory, 
exactly what the professor in charge of the course has presented to him in 
the past few weeks. The result is disastrous to faculty and student alike. 
I should like just here to make a plea for the introduction of what 
students, sometimes foolishly and superficially, call “snap courses.” 
My own observation has been that “‘snap courses” as the student sees 
them are of two sorts. The first is the sort that requires no mental 
effort of any kind on the part of the student, either in the classroom or 
out of it. I have already stated to you that the administration should 
require the exclusion of such courses. But there is another kind of course 
which requires no work outside of the classroom and which is, therefore, 
denominated a “snap course.” I mean the sort of course that is not 
intended to be taken by a student specializing in that particular depart- 
ment of human knowledge, but which may be taken by students who 
wish to know something of the fundamental principles and the ter- 
minology of the science, art, or literature with which it is concerned. 
No one who ever took, at Stanford University, that wonderful course 
in organic evolution which was given for many years by Dr. Jordon 
could fail to have his mind quickened, his imagination stimulated, and 
a permanent interest awakened in great human and world-problems. 
Provision should be made in every university or college for such courses. 
There will be room in every curriculum for the general course which is 
meant to stimulate the mind and the imagination, to open up new realms 
of thought, and to provide a different sort of mental discipline. 
Another task to which faculties must address themselves is that of 
arranging the work of the Freshmen in the first few weeks of their col- 
lege career so that these students may form habits of study which will 
govern their lives throughout their college course. Here the state 
university has a peculiarly difficult problem. The privately endowed 
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institution may set its entrance requirements where it will, and may 
say to prospective students, “If you wish to live with us, you must come 
up to this mark; otherwise you cannot enter.” By fixing its entrance 
requirements at a high point the privately endowed institution can 
serve a great purpose and do a great work. But the state university 
is in a very different situation. It is the head of the public-school sys- 
tem in the state, and the work of its Freshman year must be not widely 
different from that of the average high school from which it draws its 
pupils. The state university, therefore, can never set its entrance 
requirements so high that the average high school cannot meet them. 
The consequence of this adjustment is that students may—from an 
exceptionally good high school—come to the University of Wisconsin so 
admirably prepared that they often find the work of the first six weeks 
no work at all. A few of them form habits of “loafing” and fail to 
respond if the work becomes difficult later on. 

The first year of state-university work must be an earnest effort on 
the part of the faculty to level up the Freshman class, but it should 
never under any circumstances level down. There must be provision 
made, by means of supervised reading and study, for those students 
who are so well prepared that they might do more than the average 
member of the class. There must be in this country, as Mr. Henry 
Seidel Canby has admirably pointed out in an article in Harper’s Maga- 
zine for August, 1915, opportunity for the development of leadership, 
opportunity for training the most promising elements in a democracy, 
as well as those whom Abraham Lincoln loved to call “the plain people.” 
Our colleges and universities are sending out year by year students who 
become leaders whether they are trained for leadership or not. It is 
our business to see that the intellectual standard is such that those men 
and women who by some native superiority are destined to become 
leaders shall have the training that will liberate their powers. Colleges 
and universities in a democracy must train for leadership. The danger 
is, as Mr. Canby points out, and as many of us realize, that we shall 
train the mediocre, or worse, and that we shall altogether neglect the 
few at the top, who thus are deprived of the ability to develop as they 
should. Faculties must, therefore, fix the standards of their work at 
such a point that while year by year the courses grow more and more 
difficult, there shall yet, whatever the course, be differentiation suffi- 
cient to train the best, the average, and the poor students. I mean 
that there must be a harder course for the Sophomore year than for the 
Freshman year, work still more difficult for the Junior year, and, for the 
Senior year, work in all courses which shall call for the fullest exercise 
of the powers of the student, no matter of what grade his ability may be. 
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I wish here to insert a plea for pressure to be brought by members 
of faculties and by administrative officers upon those students who never 
give their best work. I well remember one of my girl friends at Vassar 
College, who stated to me on the night when the Phi Beta Kappa elec- 
tions were announced: “TI never felt so humiliated and mortified in my 
life as I did tonight. I might have been a Phi Beta Kappa girl, and I 
know it; but I have never realized exactly where I stood with relation 
to the rest of my class. I came here meaning to do my best work; I 
have not. I have been studying or doing what was laid down for me; 
and tonight I see girls of no more ability than myself carrying off a 
prize I too might easily have won.”’ And she was right. But she had 
been allowed to go on setting her own pace, choosing her own standard, 
with no one to say to her: ‘‘ What you are doing is unworthy of yourself, 
of your parents, of your college, and of your instructors.”” We must 
make the student who has ten talents use ten talents. At the same 
time we must make the student who has but one talent use that as well. 
A year ago the mother of one of my students in Wisconsin said to me: 
“My daughter complains bitterly because she was called to your office 
and remonstrated with about the quality of her work. She said that 
she had no grade below ‘fair.’ She knew of a number of girls who had 
been called in, but they all had ‘condition’ or ‘failure.’”” As a matter of 
fact, this student had been the subject of comment.on the part of her 
instructors, because they felt that she was intellectually lazy and was 
not doing the work of which she was capable. It is the business of facul- 
ties and administrative officers to make students do their best. 

We come now to the part which students themselves play in rais- 
ing the intellectual standards. Here again the subject goes back to 
the work which the administration and the faculty may do. Either 
students should be made to do work of a satisfactory character, measured 
by real intellectual standards, or they should be obliged to leave the 
institution. No amount of work in extra-curricular activities can make 
up for intellectual activity. The life in the classroom and the laboratory 
is, as we have said, the reason for the existence of the college. The 
students must be made to realize that fact. 

Furthermore, students must be made to go far in one subject, and 
around that subject to build up a fabric of information and interest 
in many other things. In the acquisition of mental discipline and power, 
as well as of information, nothing will take the place of this steady 
pursuit of one subject, with its incidental drudgery. 

The question of a “‘pass”’ and an “honor” grade is hardly possible 
in American institutions. No student is any longer permitted, I think, 
in any institution of high grade to fill up a course with Freshman and 
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Sophomore work to the end of his Senior year. Our institutions have 
become alive to the fact that work of increasing difficulty must be 
mastered in more or less satisfactory fashion by every candidate for a 
degree. Around this work of specialization in one subject, there may, 
as I have said, be fitted in many other subjects which will be of value 
in increasing one’s resources and pushing out the boundaries of one’s 
knowledge and of one’s interest. We hear a vast deal in these days of 
vocational education—sometimes too much of it—for we sometimes 
seem to have gone “vocation mad.” The ideal would be to have four 
years of a general college course, in order to provide the foundation upon 
which the vocational superstructure should be reared. It is not possible, 
however, in our state universities at least, to carry that ideal wholly 
into practice. There are very few girls, for instance, who can spend 
five or six or seven years, and the necessary money, in preparing to earn 
their living. As a consequence, the vocational work is pushed back, 
and must be pushed back, farther into the college course. There is a 
resulting loss; but the loss will be greatly lessened if the vocational 
courses are all worked out upon a basis of pure science, with the applied 
science which the vocation involves brought into the later work. Only 
in that way can students see the whole of the work for which they are 
preparing themselves. A vocation is not a handicraft. It is not the 
doing of a single bit of detailed work; it is seeing a great business enter- 
prise in the whole, a great occupation in its relation to the whole economic 
world, and one’s own relation to large economic conditions. The voca- 
tional training must have a broad and deep basis, if it is to justify itself 
as a part of the college curriculum. 

Let me add further that, in the matter of vocational guidance, we 
shall have to go slow. It is a very difficult and depressing proceeding to 
pry girls away from the teaching vocation, which has for so long a time 
been a sure source of income and a reliable occupation for women, and 
direct them into vocations which are not yet formulated, either as 
to the amount of capital they require or the opportunities that they 
offer, or, indeed, as to the ultimate place they will occupy in the economic 
structure. Teaching is a safe occupation, which offers a stated salary 
upon which one knows one can rely. The social standing of a teacher is 
more or less assured. Bad behavior is about the only thing that will 
oust a teacher from her position. Let us think a good while before we 
direct all of our young girls, with their enthusiasm, and lack of knowledge 
and judgment, into an occupation about which we know none too 
much. 

Lastly, we have to point out to students why they are in the college 
or the university, and by means of this knowledge direct them to a 
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higher plane of intellectual and of spiritual life. It is thus by working 
together—administration, faculty, and student—that the standard of 
the intellectual life of our colleges and universities may be raised. For 
raised the standard must be. The colleges and universities stand in a 
peculiar relation to the world at large. They are leaders and they furnish 
leaders; it is their high privilege so to do. It is a privilege and a pur- 
pose they cannot and must not abandon. Upon this purpose rests the 
necessity which lies upon them of raising their intellectual standards- 


PUBLIC HEALTH: A NORMAL FIELD OF INTEREST AND 
WORK FOR COLLEGE WOMEN 


ADELAIDE BROWN 
California State Board of Health 


The great modern demand, voiced until we are wearied, is efficiency. 
In seeking to achieve this for civic and personal life, the greatest problem 
is health. Health ceases at once to be a personal problem when we 
consider human beings in the mass. Mental as well as physical health 
is a subject carefully considered today in the industries. ‘The moron, the 
high-grade defective, is not eligible for employments that need mental 
qualities of quick decision and reasoning, and mere muscle jobs fall to 
applicants of this class. Physical health is considered also; and the 
protection of health by safety devices, proper working-quarters, decent 
meals, etc., means a recognition of economic efficiency attained only by 
a careful study of the man, physical and mental, and the job as well. 
Industrial enterprises are employing public-health men, not to dispense 
pills, but to protect the health of the employees, and by their judgment 
to distribute the workmen to the parts of the industry for which they are 
physically fitted, thus saving salaries many times over in the prevention 
of accidents, of physical breakdowns, and of the loss incident to the train- 
ing of new workers. 

The industries employing women and girls are looking to have the 
same type of work done by their employees. A woman working along 
this line enters the home, and with the assistance of nurses, home 
teachers, and settlements has the greatest of opportunities to work out 
the great problem of immigration, that is, the problem of the assimilation 
of the great group of foreign workers, by giving them better standards of 
life and health and direct training for citizenship in a democracy. 

In the city life of our country, no health law can ever be carried out 
which has not come from the intelligent demand and understanding of 
the people. The creation of this demand is a matter of education. 
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Traffic ordinances, without the education of the traffic squad, would go 
but a short distance toward eliminating dangers. Pure milk, unless 
the demand for it were upheld by education among producers, distrib- 
utors, and consumers, would not be obtainable by statute alone. 
The general practice of vaccination has fallen into disuse, not because 
plenty of statutes do not exist, but because the public education on the 
subject has become lax, and because smallpox epidemics are so rare in 
much of the world where vaccination is the rule that our generation is 
uneducated on the subject. 

The great problems of public health—water supply, disposal of 
sewage, pure-food laws, and the protection of the community against 
contagious disease—involve the health of every home. Therefore these 
are women’s problems. When failure in these lines occurs and any 
individual family suffers, the work of caring for the sick and the handicap 
of physical illness falls on the individual woman. The teaching of the 
student body of America is in the hands of women, and public health 
teaching will in the future be part of public education in our schools. 
Today the school nurse, if she fulfils the ideal of her office, is a public 
health teacher. Every teacher of civics, as she deals with the necessity 
and work of the health department of cities, is a public health teacher. 
The understanding of the great white plague has been brought about 
by a campaign of public health education. In the campaign against 
bubonic plague in 1906, in San Francisco, the children of the public 
schools and their teachers were of the greatest assistance as public health 
officers. The children reported at school that their garbage cans were 
covered, thus depriving the rats of food to which the carelessly handled 
cans gave them access. 

Between the contributions of science as developed in the laboratory, 
and a practical use of this knowledge, there lies a gap which the physician, 
the nurse, and the teacher, must bridge; and the nurse and the teacher, 
because they are more intimately and more often in contact with the 
home, have in their hands this taking of knowledge to the people. 

The development of municipal laboratories under the direction of 
boards of health is rapidly increasing, and offers employment for women 
trained in the scientific work of water and milk analysis, and in the medi- 
cal clinical work demanded for the diagnosis of diphtheria, typhoid, 
tuberculosis, etc. These positions demand, as a preliminary, a working 
knowledge of chemistry and bacteriology, but not a medical degree. 
California conducts such a laboratory for the state, but excludes towns 
of more than thirty thousand from its advantages, thus forcing on the 
larger cities a recognition of the value of laboratory work in public 
health, while offering to small communities as well as to the rural 
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population the protection of public health which an available labora- 
tory gives. 

The ideal public health worker today is the person in whom the 
scientific worker and the teacher are equally developed, and who finds 
an opportunity to express this dual endowment in the work of teaching 
and lecturing, while maintaining a permanent connection with the 
advances of the scientific laboratory. 

The preliminary equipment for such work is to be secured by the 
courses offered in science in many of our universities, with the addition 
of work in economics, sociology, and psychology, and a “vision to live 
and dream public health.” A medical training is a great asset, but by 
no means a necessity. The problem of tuberculosis, for instance, is 
admitted to be a sociological and not a medical problem. The selection 
and distribution of employees is often a psychological as well as a 
medical problem. 

And now as to compensation: laboratory positions pay from one 
hundred dollars a month up; and, when the ability as a public health 
speaker is developed, higher positions and consequently better salaries 
may be expected. For the work in the industrial world the recompense 
is larger, although this often demands a medical training as well. 

The field of public health is a new one. The type of work women do 
in teaching as well as in scientific laboratories is applicable to every 
branch of the work and demands trained women. Therefore, we, as 
college women, must be alive to the opportunity in this field and present 
it to undergraduates as a possibility for life-work. More than this, as 
educated women, we must view with a sympathetic understanding 
every movement that makes for the development of our nation; and on 
a plane with public education stands today this new child of democracy, 
public health, active in every city of the land for the protection of our 
people. 


VALUE OF THE CONSTRUCTIVE 


MARY E. WOOLLEY 
President, Mt. Holyoke College 


For weeks, I have been haunted by a subject, the one I should like to 
discuss with you: ‘The Value of the Constructive.” Today, the world- 
emphasis seems to be on the destructive side of life—destruction of 
wealth, destruction of the treasures of civilization, which have been 
accumulated with such endless cost, destruction of life, destruction of 
efforts for the improvement of life—our hearts fail us when we consider 
the awful calamity which afflicts the world. To some of you they may 
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seem very far off, these destructive forces; but after all life is one warp 
and woof, interwoven more closely than some of us realize. Many 
centuries ago, a wise teacher and leader of men said, “For none of us 
liveth to himself,” and that truth has even wider and closer application 
today than when Paul spoke those words. 

And this question of the constructive versus the destructive concerns 
us not only because we cannot cut ourselves off from the rest of humanity, 
even if we would, but also because the “ drift”’ of the world is determined 
by individuals, and because every individual life counts. We may not 
be responsible directly for the drift of a whole nation—thank God that 
we are not—but we and thousands and hundreds of other human beings 
are responsible indirectly and increasingly as democracy becomes more 
and more the accepted form of government. Read the papers today, 
and notice how much stress is placed upon public opinion in the critical 
period through which we are passing; and public opinion is nothing more 
than the crystallization of individual opinion. Hence, it becomes of 
nation-wide and world-wide importance what we, as individuals, think 
and do and are. To build up or to tear down—that is the alternative 
which life offers, and all living human beings, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, belong in one of the two classes determined by this choice. 
Am I a constructive human being, or do I belong to the destructive 
group—not because I possess definitely destructive tendencies, but 
because I am showing no definitely constructive ones? There are many 
people, not ranked among the criminal classes, who nevertheless must 
be counted on the destructive side, because they never do anything 
constructive. We know some of them; others possibly we do not recog- 
nize. In fact, I suspect that occasionally we need to take to ourselves 
the story of the man who beholdeth himself in a glass and “goeth his 
way, and straightway forgetteth what manner of man he was.” 

To have a right in, to belong to, the constructive forces of the world— 
what does it mean? First, in the world of thought: at once our minds 
picture the thought leaders of the world, the geniuses, or the near- 
geniuses, the Edisons and Marconis of our own day, the poets and 
prophets, scientists and artists, the dreamers of dreams and seers of 
visions, who by their visions have made life richer and happier for us 
all. But, fortunately for most of us, it is not only the genius who has a 
right to a place among the constructive forces. Every normal man and 
woman has a chance to and ought to be enrolled among them. What 
does constructive thinking imply? First, it implies the alert mind, the 
mind not only quick to respond, but accurate, exact in its response. 
There is a man at the Grand Central Station in New York whom I have 
noticed many times in the years that he has been there, a man who is 
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one of the “starters”’ of the taxicab system—a man who, although, I am 
reasonably sure, not a college or university graduate, could give points 
on quick and accurate mental response to many of us who are! Sur- 
rounded by a throng of typical Americans, anxious and eager to go to 
their particular destinations and to go at once, all hurling their demands 
and addresses at him, he sorts and divides and starts off the clamoring 
multitude, seldom asking information a second time, apparently never 
making a mistake, teaching a lesson of concentration, of attention to 
the thing in hand, of power of carrying several items at once without 
confusion, of shutting his ears to all that is not germane to the thing in 
hand and of keeping them open to all that is, which you and I would do 
well to learn. On one side a mind like this, on the other the mind 
which “fumbles the ball,”’ which can neither catch the thought nor toss 
it on to another. 

A close second to the alert, responsive mind is the logical mind, the 
mind that is able to draw a deduction, to correlate the information that 
has been acquired. Not infrequently even in college classes the instruc- 
tor faces a situation like that presented to a certain Miss Smith, who was 
teaching a history class on a day when it seemed impossible to secure a 
connected answer from the small boys and girls. At last, she looked 
at the child who was her star pupil. ‘“‘Now, Elsie,” she said, “Mary 
followed Edward VI, didn’t she?” ‘Yes, ma’am,” replied the little 
girl. “And now, who followed Mary?” asked the teacher hopefully. 
All were silent for a moment, then Elsie raised her hand. ‘“ Yes, Elsie,” 
encouraged the teacher, “Who followed Mary?” “Her little lamb, 
teacher,” said Elsie triumphantly. 

For the earnest man and woman of today, really eager to be of service 
in the world, but finding it difficult to meet his share of the multitude of 
demands, there is perhaps no mental power more useful than that of 
discrimination, the ability to use a mass of material in a constructive 
way; to master details, not to be mastered by them; to see at a glance 
what should be taken and what left; to make the best use of the time, 
often limited, which is at his command; in short, to discriminate. 
This power does not come without training. Have you never noticed 
the helplessness of the unread person in the midst of books? He may 
wish to read, but he does not know how to select, is overpowered by the 
mass of literature, embarrassed by riches, and as poverty-stricken as 
if there were not a printed word within sight. Or, to come nearer to our 
own classroom experiences, have you no recollections of the first note- 
taking in lectures, of the prominence of the “thes” and the “ands” 
and the “‘buts,”’ the wealth of inconsequent detail and the dearth of the 
real gist of the matter? One of our own students said to me not long 
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ago: “I worked so hard for Mr. in the preparation of a paper for 
his course in , and then he said that I had altogether missed the 
main point.” Missing the main point—that is the trouble not only 
with too many students, but with too many human beings in all fields 
of the world’s work. 

The constructive mind must have something from which to construct; 
it must be not only alert, logical, discriminating, but also resourceful 
and well-stored. Some theories in education remind me of an experience 
several years ago, when I was looking in an artshop for the photograph 
of a recent painting of a Madonna, and neither the name of the artist 
nor my description seemed illuminating to the salesgirl. Finally I 
discovered and triumphantly brought it forth, under the adiniring gaze 
of the saleswoman, who said approvingly, “Oh, yes, that’s quite the 
latest thing in Madonnas!” The latest thing in minds rather scorns 
the old-fashioned ideal of being “‘ well-read,” considers it a waste to make 
oneself familiar with the profound or inspiring thoughts of the past, 
except, possibly, for the impressionistic view gained through the medium 
of lists of required reading; looks upon the study of languages as a tool 
useful in one’s future business, rather than as a key unlocking the 
treasures of other lands and nations; is modern to its fingertips—pre- 
ferring Bernard Shaw to Shakespeare, Nietzsche to Plato, and the cubists 
and futurists to Pheidias and Michelangelo. In fact, one may be par- 
doned for an occasional suspicion that some of the education of today is 
concerned not so much with storing the mind as with giving it a veneer. 

The world needs the constructive mind; it needs even more the con- 
structive character. It often seems today as if the world were bent 
upon destroying itself; bent upon the destruction of its wealth—$12,- 
600,000 a day is an estimate of the cost of the war to England alone; 
bent upon the destruction of its industries—Belgium, a year ago, had 
more productive industries to the square foot than any other spot on the 
surface of the earth; bent upon the destruction of beauty—Louvain and 
Rheims belong to the world, not to Belgium and France alone, and all 
lovers of beauty are the poorer because of their loss; bent upon the 
destruction of social betterment—Belgium was a leader in social reform 
and her work has been “cast on the scrap-heap of human endeavor”; 
bent upon the destruction of human lives, a million and more in this 
tragic year; bent upon the destruction of human character, vices and 
crimes unspeakable are a part of the harvest of this war. 

It is almost time thrown away to dilate upon the work which is 
before the constructive forces in the years that are coming. As a wise 
business man in New York said not long ago, “‘ You cannot throw the 
world’s wealth into the gutter without making the whole world suffer.” 
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The whole world will suffer, is suffering, because of this wealth that has 
been thrown away—not alone the material wealth, nor even the human 
wealth, but also the wealth of idealism, of high human qualities that we 
thought had been won by civilization for all time. We have talked often 
and glibly of our age as an age of applied science; it must become an 
age of “applied thinking” and “‘applied character”’ in every department 
of life. 

And so we come back to the individual and his, her, responsibility. 
Character cannot be a national possession except as it is first an individual 
possession. If we would have our country a great constructive force 
in the world’s work of reconstruction, we must be a constructive people, 
in character as well as in mentality. We stand appalled at the destruc- 
tion that is sweeping over the world; do we see as clearly the real destruc- 
tive forces—the human passions that are underneath, and that have 
made the world calamity possible—uncontrolled anger, unworthy fear, 
suspicion, jealousy, envy, malice, ruthless ambition, hatred, the losing 
sight of the Christ ideal, “for one is your Father . . . . and all ye are 
brethren”’ ? 

The value of the constructive: I would leave with you the thought 
with which I began, would ask you to remember the subject if you 
remember nothing else. The world wants you and needs you among 
its constructive forces, among those who build up, not among those who 
pull down. It needs your constructive thought, your alert response, 
your clear-sighted deductions, your clean-cut discriminations, your 
mental resources and resourcefulness. Above all, it needs your con- 
structive life and character, your integrity, honor, purity, truthfulness, 
the fruit of the spirit of God, “‘love, joy, peace, longsuffering, gentleness, 
goodness, faith, meekness, temperance; against such there is not law.” 


CONDENSED MINUTES OF THE COUNCIL MEETING 
HELD IN CHICAGO, APRIL 22, 1916 


The meeting was called to order by the President, Miss Humphrey, at the 
Hotel LaSalle, at 10:30 A.m., Saturday, April 22. 

Roll call, the minutes of the last Council meeting, a summary of the work 
of the Board of Directors during the interim of the Council, and the minutes 
of the meeting of the Board of Directors just held were quickly disposed of. 
The President reported briefly. 

The Treasurer’s report was read and accepted, and on her recommendation 
the Finance Committee was authorized to invest any surplus remaining after 
the payment of the year’s expenses. The Council also voted that new members 
joining after April 1 be credited with membership for the following year. The 
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Treasurer presented the budget voted for 1915-16 and a proposed budget for 
1916-17. ‘The latter was amended and finally was voted as follows: 


BupDGET 1915-16 


Trav. Ex., Pres 
Trav. Ex., Gen. Sec 
Off. Inc., Gen. Sec 
Off. Inc., Sec.-Treas 


Committees: 


AMENDED BuDGET 1916-17 


Salary, Exec. Sec 


Trav. Ex., Pres 
Trav. Ex., Exec. Sec 
Off. Inc., Exec. Sec 
Off. Inc., Treas 


Committees: 


888888 


Publication 
Proofreading 


Fellowship 

Vocational Opp 

Recognition of Colleges .... 
Conferences of Women Trustees 
Alumnae Association 
European Fellowship 
School Patrons 
Naples Table 
Ed. Legislation 
Volunteer Service 


Fellowship 
Vocational Opp 
Recognition of Colleges .... 
Conferences of Women Trustees 
Alumnae Association 
European Fellowship 
Naples Table 
Ed. Legislation 
Volunteer Service 
Sec. Vice-Pres. 


-0O 
-0O 
-0O 
-0O 
-0O 
-0O 
-0O 
-0O 
.0O 
.0o 
.0O 
-0O 
-0o 

oo 


The next order of business was the recognition of the following new 
branches: Northfield, Minn.; Lafayette, Ind.; Central Pennsylvania, State 
College, Pa.; Springfield, Ohio; Fresno, Cal.; Chanute, Kan.; Emporia, Kan, 
The Council voted the acceptance of these branches and the seating of their 
councillors. 

The business of filling vacancies on committees was next taken up. The 
vacancy in the Committee on Fellowships created by the expiration of Miss 
Cutler’s term was filled by the election of Professor Margaret Washburn, of 
Vassar College. It was voted that the vacancy in the Committee on Publica- 
tions created by the expiration of Miss Peabody’s term be discussed later in 
connection with the question of transferring the editorship of the Journal to 
the executive secretary’s office. It was voted also to postpone the filling of the 
vacancies in the Committee on the Recognition of Colleges and Universities 
until the report of that committee should be presented. Miss Calkins was 
reappointed as the representative of the Association in the Naples Table 
Association. 

The meeting then adjourned until 2:30 P.M. 

At the afternoon session the first matter taken up was the report of the 
Committee on the Recognition of Colleges and Universities, Miss Ada Com- 
stock, chairman. This committee was ordered by the General Association at 
the San Francisco meeting in August, 1915, to report to the 1916 Council, the 
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Council to have power to act.! The report of the committee, after some dis- 
cussion of the difficulties in the way of determining a satisfactory standard for 
rating the colleges applying for membership, offered the following recommen- 
dations: 


1. That until a basis of academic rating has been established by the Association, 
no colleges and universities shall be recommended for admission. 

(It seems to the committee that our only safeguard against arbitrary and perhaps 
inconsistent action is to refrain from recognizing other colleges and universities until 
we can adopt a standard of academic rating.) 

2. That the following recommendation, which was presented to the A.C.A. in 
convention last summer, but which was not voted, be presented again to the Council 
at its coming meeting: 

“Your committee further recommends that the obvious injustice which arises 
when we regard as eligible to membership a Bachelor of Science in Education, but 
class as ineligible a Bachelor of Education whose course has been precisely the same 
in all essentials, be met for the present by allowing the Treasurer and the Committee 
on the Recognition of Colleges and Universities to regard as eligible a graduate of one 
of our recognized institutions when her degree seems upon investigation to be the 
equivalent of a degree in Science or Arts, though not specifically so named.” 

3. That in filling the vacancies on this committee consideration be given to the 


geographical location of the members, with a view to facilitating meetings of the 
committee. 


When the first recommendation was offered for adoption it called forth a 
long discussion. Many members spoke against further delay in the admission 
of colleges; others thought that the determination of a satisfactory standard 
before further admissions was imperative. The recommendation was finally 
rejected. It was then moved that the Council recommend to the committee 
that for the present they use as the basis for academic rating the list recom- 
mended by the Association of American Universities together with whatever 
other lists are at their disposal. This motion was passed. The second recom- 
mendation of the committee was adopted after some discussion. The third 
recommendation was also adopted. It was voted that the vacancies on this 
committee, created by the expiration of Miss Comstock’s term and the resigna- 
tion of Miss Sweeney, be filled by the President. It was requested that mem- 
bers of the Association be asked to make suggestion of suitable candidates. 

The report of the Fellowship Committee was presented. The following 
resolution which had been referred from the San Francisco meeting in 1915 
to the 1916 Council with power to act, was offered for adoption: 

Resolved, That the Alice Freeman Palmer Memorial Fellowship be awarded every 
other year, and that it carry the stipend of $1,000.00; further, that it be awarded 
on that basis for the first time in 1918-19 and that it be omitted in 1917-18.? 

The resolution was adopted after some discussion. 


The report by Miss Peabody on the conference between the Publication 
Committee and the Finance Committee concerning the advisability of pub- 


t See pp. 10-11 of minutes, Journal of the A.C.A., January, 1916. 
2 See p. 7, minutes in Journal of the A.C.A., January, 1916. 
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lishing the Register was then presented. The committee thought that the cost 
of publishing, estimated at $2,000.00, was prohibitive, unless some special 
means were found for financing it. After discussion it was voted that the 
Committee on Publication and the Committee on Finance continue conference 
on the question of the Register and present a definite plan to the Biennial 
in 1917. 

The question was then raised in regard to the advisory committees of the 
sectional Vice-Presidents. It was suggested that others besides councillors 
might profitably be used on these committees. It was voted that this be left 
to the Executive Secretary in conference with the sectional Vice-Presidents. 

The question of the advisability of having the Executive Secretary edit 
the Journal was discussed freely. A desire was expressed that the Journal 
contain more general information of what is being done by the general Asso- 
ciation and by the branches. It was voted that the Executive Secretary be 
appointed editor of the Journal, the other members of the Committee on Pub- 
lication to continue to act as an advisory committee and to bring in to the 
Washington Biennial a definite policy for the future publication of the Journal. 

Three resolutions of general interest were passed by the Council. The 
first related to the situation at Cornell University, where the Adviser of 
Women has never had the academic standing of the Deans of Women in other 
universities. Following is the resolution passed by the Council: 


Resolved, That the Council of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae ask that in 
view of the withdrawal of Mrs. Gertrude Shorb Martin as Adviser of Women at 
Cornell University, the Trustees of Cornell University consider the petition and 
requests of their own alumnae and so reconstruct the position that Mrs. Martin’s 
successor may have the administrative and academic status customarily given to the 
Dean of Women in the best coeducational universities in this country. 


The second resolution, prepared by the housing committee of the Wash- 
ington Branch, which has been working for better housing legislation, is as 
follows: 


WueEreEas, Wholesome home life is essential to the rearing of children to be 
worthy citizens, and wholesome home life requires a standard of light, air, sanitation 
and privacy not to be found in the congested tenements of our cities; and 

WHEREAS, Experience shows that private initiative, whether business or philan- 
thropic, has proved inadequate to remedy these evils; and 

WHEREAS, Constructive housing legislation in foreign countries has produced a 
noteworthy improvement in these conditions; and 

WueEREAs, This is a matter which especially concerns the women of the nation, 
who are the home makers and responsible for the upbringing of the next generation; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Board of Directors of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae 
records itself as being in favor of constructive housing legislation in the United States 
and that it requests the Congress of the United States to pass such housing legislation 
for the District of Columbia as may serve as a model for the various states. And 
be it further 

Resolved, That a standing national Committee on Constructive Housing Legisla- 
tion shall be created in the Association, whose duty it shall be to make an exhaustive 
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study of the entire subject, and who shall recommend to the local branches the creation 
of local standing committees for the purpose of studying and improving local condi- 
tions, and of co-operating with the housing committee of the Washington Branch in 
its efforts to have the Federal Congress enact a law for the District of Columbia which 
may serve as a model for the various states. 


The third resolution, presented by Miss Talbot at the request of Miss Jane 
Addams, is as follows: 

WHEREAS, Information has been received at the State Department that Alice 
Masaryk, a distinguished woman scholar, Doctor of Philosophy in History of the 
University of Berlin, the daughter of an American mother, and an instructor of 
collegiate rank in Bohemia, for some time a resident of the University of Chicago 
Settlement, and so personally known to many American university men and women, 
is now held a prisoner in Vienna under charge of high treason, and will be tried by 
military authorities; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, members of the Council of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae representing forty-six colleges and six thousand university women, urge 
upon the Austrian authorities such postponement of decision in the case as will enable 
all pertinent facts and sentiments to be adequately presented and duly considered. 


COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 
Council Meeting, Hotel LaSalle, Chicago, Illinois, April 22, 1916 
KATHARINE E. PUNCHEON 


The Committee on Credentials reports the registration of fifty-five (55) 
members of the Council, representing the membership as follows: 

General Officers: President, Caroline L. Humphrey; Vice-President-at- 
Large, Elsie Seelye Pratt; Recording Secretary, Helen Wooster Peckham; 
Executive Secretary, Gertrude Shorb Martin (Mrs. C. A.); Treasurer, Katha- 
rine E. Puncheon; Vice-President, South Atlantic Section, Frances Haldeman 
Sidwell (Mrs. T. W.); Vice-President, Northeast Central Section, Violet 
Jayne Schmidt (Mrs. E. C.); Vice-President, Southeast Central Section, Juliet 
Poynter; Vice-President, Northwest Central Section, Mabel Sawyer McVey 
(Mrs. F. C.); Vice-President, Southwest Central Section, Vassie James Ward 
(Mrs. H. C.). 

College Councilors: Beloit College, Anna Pearl Cooper; University of 
Chicago, Marion Talbot; Cornell University, Gertrude Shorb Martin (Mrs. 
C. A.); University of Indiana, Ruby E. C. Mason; University of Iowa, Anna 
Klingenhagen; University of Kansas, Ida H. Hyde; Lawrence College, Har- 
riet Barber; University of Michigan, Myra Beach Jordan (Mrs. F. P.); Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Louise Nardin; Northwestern University, Mary Ross 
Potter; Ohio Wesleyan University, Emma Louise Konantz; Trinity College, 
Julia Doyle; Vassar College, Eloise Ellery; University of Wisconsin, Lois 
Kimball Mathews. 

Branch Councilors: Ann Arbor, Isadora Thompson Scott (Mrs. F. W.); 
Beloit, Anna Pearl Cooper; Bloomington, IIl., J. Rose Colby; Bloomington, 
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Ind., Ruby E. C. Mason; Boston, Grace Coleman Lathrop (Mrs. H. W.); 
California, Helen Wooster Peckham; Connecticut, Dorothy Horning Baitsell 
(Mrs. G. A.); Chicago, Grace Jackson, Grace Bridge; Detroit, Mary Walton 
Hendrick (Mrs. F.H.); Duluth, Mary Young DeGroat (Mrs. F. H.); Emporia, 
Agnes Husband; Fox River Valley, Louise Dudley; Illinois-Iowa, Appolonia 
Denkman Davis (Mrs. T. B.); Kalmazoo, Esther Braley; Kansas, Ida H. 
Hyde; Kansas City, Vassie James Ward (Mrs. H. C.); Madison, Anna G. 
Birge; Minneapolis, Margaret Nachtrieb; New York, Mabel Clark Huddle- 
ston (Mrs. J. H.); Nebraska, Nelle Cochrane Woods (Mrs. F. H.); Ohio, 
Bessie Dewitt Beahan (Mrs. W.); Oshkosh, Ruth G. Bagley; Philadelphia, 
Vida Hunt Francis; Rochester, Kate R. Andrews; St. Paul, Bess Lenthold 
Beebe (Mrs. W.); Toledo, Rose Anderson; Washington, Frances Haldeman 
Sidwell (Mrs. T. W.). 

Ex-President: Marion Talbot. 

Southern Association of College Women: Vida Hunt Francis. 

Affiliated Alumnae Associations: Smith College, Alice Lord Parsons (Mrs. 
E.), Carlene Curtis Blunt (Mrs. J. E., Jr.), Margaret Moore, Vida Hunt Francis, 
Mrs. H. W. Dickinson; Barnard College, Mrs. R. Hartley Sherwood, Jr.; 
Wellesley College, Mrs. H. H. Hilton, Frances F. Bussey, Annie Peaks Kenny 
(Mrs. W. S.), Helen M. Bennett, Mary O. Hoyt. 


In the last issue of the Journal the extract from a confidential letter from 
Miss Maltby, relative to the fellows of the Association for 1916-1917, was 
printed without her knowledge or consent. The name of the A. C. A. Fellow 
was incorrectly given. Miss Hilda Hemp] is our Fellow. 


BACK NUMBERS OF THE JOURNAL 


In going over the material sent into her office the Executive Secretary finds 
that the Association itself has no complete file of its publications. The office 
lacks apparently all of Series I. Series II is complete except No. 12. Of 
Series III there is one complete set; but several orders have come in from 
libraries for No. 4 of Series III, and it has been impossible to fillthem. If any 
of our members can supply the missing numbers, the Executive Secretary hopes 
that they will communicate with her. 
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NOTES FROM THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES AND 
CORRECTION 


“When the miserable drunkard stands before the police judge, a veritable 
social wreck, the thought occurs that this man was probably for years a school- 
boy.” In this manner Professor Louis J. Rettger, of Terre Haute, Indiana, 
turned the discussion of the forty-third annual National Conference of Charities 
and Correction at Indianapolis, May 10, 1916, from technical matters of health 
into educational channels. He spoke upon “‘Longer and More Effective 
Living.” ‘The importance of the public school in this regard had not been 
anticipated. ‘Without blaming the school altogether for his failure, neverthe- 
less has not somebody blundered, somewhere, when as a mature man this boy 
stands before the police judge with not a single saving ideal left ?”” Professor 
Rettger asked. ‘‘The tramp truly may have been born with something like 
the soul of a tramp, but ought it not to make us pause when we remember that 
the army of tramps was only a few years ago an army of schoolboys to whom a 
substantial bit of proper work, not pedantically assigned, might have been a 
turning-point ? Is human nature so set and determined that the hundreds of 
men and women filling our prisons could not in some instances have been fired 
toward worthier things during eight or ten years of school life ?”’ 

One of the main threads of interest running throughout the forty-five 
sessions of the Conference was the question of feeble-mindedness. Speaking 
on “Borderline Cases of Mental Defect,” Dr. Samuel C. Kohs, psychologist of 
the Chicago House of Correction, advocated the creation of special departments 
in institutions for the feeble-minded, or, preferably, the establishment of an 
entirely new type of institution on the plan of the German Beobachtungsanstalt, 
where borderline cases are given special attention. Dr. Kohs says, “Given a 
representative population of one hundred thousand, it is absolutely safe to 
maintain that at least fifty are so close to the borderline of feeble-mindedness 
and insanity that special treatment is more than warranted.” 

The greatest contribution of the National Conference this year in the field 
of education was a series of six meetings arranged by the Committee on Children 
under the chairmanship of Miss Julia C. Lathrop of the Federal Children’s 
Bureau. ‘These were given over entirely to a consideration of the social-service 
value and demands upon the public school. The Conference lasted eight days 
and broke all previous records for size of gatherings of men and women engaged 
professionally in social work. The main divisions of discussion were upon 
children, corrections, the family and the community, feeble-mindedness and 
insanity, health, inebriety, promotion of social programs, public and private 
charities, and unemployment. The next session will be held at Pittsburgh 
during the spring of 1917 under the presidency of Frederic Almy, secretary of 
the Buffalo Charity Organization Society. Mr. Almy has already announced 
as the subject for his presidential address, ‘‘The End of Poverty.” 
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